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POLITICAL  ABOLITION. 

1.  The  Author's  position  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

It  is  that  of  a  Norlhern  man,  born  anJ  cdncateJ  iti  a  free  State,  always  opposed  to  slavery, 
Still  opposed  to  it,  judsiiiEr  it  to  ^e  wrong-,  and  desirina;  to  see  it  abolished,  as  well  in  this 
country,  as  in  all  oliiers.  I'his  he  assumes  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  free 
States,  as  he  has  rarely  found  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  ^V'e,  tlierefore,  of  the  free  States, 
(we  speak  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,)  do  not  yield  to  the  Abolitionists  a  whit  in  our 
opposition  to  slavery;  we  differ  trom  them  only  as  to  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil.  We 
claim  to  be  the  true  frientls  of  the  slave,  while  we  believe  them  to  be  pursuing  a  course  hos- 
tile to  his  best  interests,  and  unfavorable  to  his  emaiicipalion. 

2.  The  origin  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  Colonies,  by  the  British  Government,  fbr 
the  augmentation  of  its  revenue  and  the  profit  of  its  favorites,  against  tlie  anxious  protests  of 
the  Colonists  themselves,  and  tliat  while  the  Colonies  were  subject  to  the  Brilish  Crown,  it 
had  grown  to  an  extent  not  easy  to  be  eradicated.  Thus  far,  the  responsibility  of  its  intro- 
duction and  growth,  is  settled.  When  the  Coloriies  became  independent,  and  were  about  to 
set  up  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  those  members  of  the  Confederation,  which  had 
slavery  as  a  part  of  their  state  of  societ}',  foreseeing  the  evils  of  interference  witli  this  subject 
from  otlier  quarters,  refused  to  come  into  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  witliout  an  e.v- 
press  stipulation  to  secure  theii-  exclusive  control  of  the  slave  question  within  their  respective 
limits,  which  condition  was  acceded  to.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  origin  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  more  remote  origin  of  Occidental  or  Jlmerican  slavery  of  the  .African  race. 

It  began  in  a  projwsal  of  Las  Casas,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
for  authority  to  introduce  Africans  by  impoitalion  into  the  West  Indies,  to  save  the  natives, 
■who  were  being  exterminated  by  haid  service  and  severe  treatment  under  the  Spaniards. 
His  object  was  benevolent.  From  that  germe,  African  slavery  spread  over  this  Western  world. 
Its  still  more  remote  origin,  however,  lay  in  the  previous  debased  condition  and  barbarous 
customs  of  the  African  tribes,  which  invited  the  Asiatics  on  the  East  and  Eurojieans  on  the 
North,  to  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  whom  portions  of  their  own  race,  by  prowess 
of  arms,  had  first  made  captive,  and  then  exjiosed  for  sale — a  custom  of  the  African  tribes,  or 
hordes,  practised  from  time  immemorial.  We  mention  it  not  as  an  apology  for  the  more  civ- 
ilized poitions  (if  th.e  world,  for  engaging  in  this  inhuman  trafiic,  but  as  an  historical  fact  to 
account  for  the  ongiit  of  African  slavery.  It  originated  in  the  barbarous  passions  and  habiu 
of  the  race. 

4.  Houf  the  subject  of  slavery  should  be  approached. 
For  all  that  the  United  States  are  concerned  in  it,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment  and  peojjle  of  this  countrj-,  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  its  origin.  It  was  entailed  as 
a  calamity,  and  its  being  on  the  hands  of  any  of  the  States,  when  we  acquired  our  indepert- 
dence,  can  not  be  charged  as  a  crime.  They  are  only  resjionsibie  for  th"  manner  in  which 
they  treat  it,  and  for  the  disposition  that  shall  be  ultimately  made  of  it.  They  who  believe  in 
that  Providence,  with  whom  "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day,"  will  look  forward  (or  some  grand  and  beneficent  result  to  grow  out  of  that  providential 
treatment,  which  has  marked  the  history  of  this  race  for  centuries  past.  It  is  a  great  wheel 
movin?  round,  and  notwithstanding  all  tlie  clouds  and  daikness  that  have  overhung  it,  som« 
rays  of  lii:ht  have  davs^ned  on  its  progress.  Miracles  of  relief  are  not  to  be  expected ;  but 
relief  will  come  at  last. 

5.  Definition. 
By  political  abolition,  as  used  in  this  Tract,  we  mean  that  well-known  movement,  got  up 
In  the  free  States,  to  accomplish  this  object,  by  resorting  to  the  ballot-box,  in  its  bearings  on 
the  National  Administration.  It  can  not  be  denied,  tliat  the  ballot-box  is  a  primary  and  fun- 
damental political  power.  All  other  political  powers  above  it,  are  onl-y  its  instruments  and 
agents.  Whatever  may  result  from  this  primary  function  of  the  body  iiolilic,  these  primary 
actors  are  responsible  for.  It  is  this  power  wliicli  directs  and  controls  the  offices  of  legislation, 
the  functions  ol  magistracy,  and  the  sword  of  war.  It  is  the  original  and  etl'ective  agency  of 
political  society,  in  a  popular  government  like  ours. 

6.  The  formation  of  our  Government. 

It  has  been  justly  called  a  Government  of  compromise,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  conflict- 
ing interests  which  had  to  be  consulted  before  its  consummation.  The  achievement  of  Inde- 
pendence was  but  half  the  work.     We  were  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  world  as  to  what  «i 
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should  come  to.  The  friends  of  liberty  were  anxious,  its  enemies  still  hoped  for  our  failure, 
while  we  had  to  encounter  appalling  difficulties.  The  Confederation  proved  miserably  de- 
ficient, and  nothing  could  exceed  the  concern  of  our  most  eminent  j)atriots,  till  the  Constitu- 
tion was  finally  adopted.  It  was  entirely  a  new  kind  of  government,  composed  of  wheels 
within  a  wlieel,  of  inferior  sovertisjnties  allied  to  one  superior  and  ijeneral.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  machinery,  it  was  necessary  exactly  to  define  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, so  as  not  to  interfere  with  tiiose  of  the  States.  Tiiis  being  done,  the  powers  of  the 
States,  called  SlaAe  Right:;,  are  determined  by  the  following  Article,  the  Tenth  of  the  Amend- 
ments : — "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Pnited  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respeciivelij,  or  to  the  people.'"'  From  this  article 
IS  derived  the  exchmve  power  of  the  slave  States  over  slavery  within  their  respedlve  limits,  it 
being  one  of  the  powers  "  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  ConstitiUion,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  Slates."  In  all  such  powers,  the  Slates  are  as  sovereign  as  any  independent 
nations. 

7.  The  political  compact  of  the  Union — political  rights  remUing  therefrom. 
"While  we  are  one  nation,  we  are  many  States,  and  the  States  are  not  provinces,  recognising 
in  all  tilings  the  supremacy  of  the  national  authorities;  nor  municipal  corporations,  acting  ia 
the  capacity  of  counties  and  towns,  under  a  commonwealth ;  but  they  are  original,  indepen- 
dent, and  sovereign  powers  in  alt  thin^'i  "  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  Slatts ;"  and  these  delegatetl  and  prohibited  powers  were 
not  imposed  by  authority,  but  surretidered  by  compart,  while  t!ie  States  were  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  original  and  independent  sovereignties.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween nations,  as  a  political  transaction,  though  more  intimate  and  more  solemn,  having  in 
view  a  ditl"erent  and  more  comi)reliensive  object — viz  :  a  supreme  and  supervisiug  authority 
as  to  the  powers  "  delegated."  But  the  political  rights  "  reserved,"  are  as  independent  and 
sovereign,  as  those  of  two  nations  are,  under  compact  of  a  treaty,  in  all  things  not  belonging 
to  the  treaty.     Tliis  view,  which  we  believe  to  be  correct,  is  important  to  our  present  purpose. 

8.  The  importance  and  solemnity  of  the  Union  as  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 
But  for  this  compromise,  the  struggle  and  cost  of  the  American  Revolution  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  wasted.  It  was  indispensably  necessary  to  save  and  secure  the  freedom 
and  independence  we  had  acquired.  The  parties  to  tliis  compact  had  diverse  interests  to  pro- 
tect, and  diverse  dilHculties  to  encounter.  The  arrangement,  as  finally  adjusted  and  ratiiied, 
W£is  regarded  by  our  lathers  as  one  of  great  solemnity  and  of  unspeakable  importance.  It 
was  viewed  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe,  and  with  conscientious  respect.  The  man  that 
would  lift  his  hand  to  impair  or  disturb  it,  would  liave  been  scathed  by  the  reprobation  of  a 
universal  public  sentiment — a  feeling  that  has  been  cherished  from  that  time  to  this,  and  evef 
ought  to  be  cherished. 

9.   Where  lies  the  respoiisibilitii  of  slavery  under  this  compact. 

Do  we,  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Great  Eritain,  of  France,  or  of  any  other  foreign  and  independent  power,  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  under  a  treaty  with  them  /  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  treaty  or  com- 
pact of  this  Union,  is  not  precisely  of  the  same  character  with  our  treaty  stipulations  with 
foreign  nations,  as  it  bears  on  the  que-stion  bel"ore  us,  in  that  it  goes  farther,  and  is  more  par- 
ticular in  its  specifications.  We  never  promise,  that  we  will  not  meddle  with  tiie  domestic 
regulations  of  foreign  powers,  when  we  make  treaties  with  them;  for  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary. But  we  have  jironnsed,  and  solemnly  ensaged,  that  "  the  powers  not  delesated  to 
the  United  Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are"  (of  course,  shall 
be)  "  reserved  to  the  States  respectively."  But,  the  political  compact  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  precisely  of  the  same  politicul  character  with  the  political  compact 
of  this  Union.  How,  then,  can  the  free  States,  or  the  people  of  those  States,  be  responsible 
for  slavery  in  other  States,  which,  as  high  contractin?  j.olitical  parties,  they  have  solemnly 
engaged  never  to  meddle  with  ?  This  power  is  "  reserved"  to  those  States.  If  the  free  States, 
or  the  people  of  those  States,  ever  had  anything  to  do  in  originating  slavery,  they  have  atoned 
for  it  by  abolishing  it.  The  slave  States  never  surrendered  the  care,  nor  translerred  the  re- 
sponsibility of  slavery,  either  to  the  General  Government,  or  to  the  free  States,  or  to  any 
parties  whatever.  How,  then,  can  the  General  Government,  or  the  free  States,  or  any  of 
their  parts  or  agencies,  be  responsible  for  that  which  tliey  not  only  never  had  in  charge,  but 
expressly  stipulated  not  to  assume  ?  The  responsibility  of  this  engagement  may  be  brought 
home  witu  great  force  from  the  other  side,  nor  is  j'  possible  to  escape  from  it.  IMore  thcin 
this  : — Tliere  is  an  oath  of  allegiance,  always  implied  in  the  use  of  a  political  power  in  the 
State,  and  in  many  States  actually  administered  to  voters  and  public  officers,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Put  these  obligations  together,  and  they  present  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  the  conscience  of  a  man,  who  thinks  of  stepping  over  or  tries  to  get  round 
them.    If,  as  American  citizens,  we  have  no  responsibility  ia  the  serfdom  of  Russia,  of 
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Austria,  or  of  Turkey,  and  if  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  interfere  with  it  poUlically,  mucii 
more  as  parties  to  the  public  and  solemn  compact  of  this  Union,  are  we  bound  to  respect  its 
federative  engagements. 

10.  The  proper  ground  of  aboWimi. 

As  an  enterprise  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  employing  moral  means  only,  in  distinction 
from  political  agencies,  alxjliiion  is  a  jiroper  mission  from  any  quarter  io  any  quarter.  Such 
has  ever  been  the  high  ground  laken  by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  body.  They  have  protest- 
ed against  slavery  bclbre  ihe  world,  and  doiU:!  what  they  could,  by  precejjt  and  examj)le,  by 
speech  and  the  press,  and  by  vaiious  modes  of  social  and  moral  influence,  for  its  extinction. 
In  this  work,  they  have  not  only  been  tolerated,  but  respected.  They  have  wielded  a  steady, 
progressive,  and  eli'ective  influence.  Pacific  in  their  principles  and  practice,  they  have  been 
admitted  into  the  heart  of  slave-holding  communities,  to  bear  their  testimony. 

While  such  was  tlie  character  of  the  general  anti-slavery  feeling  and  operations  of  the  free 
States  of  tliis  Union,  their  voice  was  heard,  and  their  influence  was  salutary.  Thousands 
in  the  slave  States  joined  with  them,  and  slave-holders  tliemselves  were  o])en  to  argument  and 
conviction,  while  moral  means  and  pacific  measures  alone  were  employed.  But  the  moment 
■when  politiciil  abolition  rushed  into  tiie  field,  on  the  soil  of  the  free  States,  with  severe  de- 
nunciation and  the  use  of  the  ballot-box,  all  the  good  influence  of  the  anti-slavery  phalanx 
was  not  only  at  an  end,  but  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  cause  of  emancipation,  in  the  slave 
States,  commenced,  and  it  is  yet  a  moral  problem  in  the  aspects  of  society  in  that  quarter,  as 
to  how  many  years,  or  how  many  ages,  it  may  take  to  recover  the  ground  that  has  been  lost. 

11.  Political  abolition  is  force. 
We  know  that  tliis  is  not  commonly  thought  of,  and  would  perhaps  at  first  be  questioned. 
Bat  a  vote  at  the  polls  is  the  original  and  fundamental  power  of  American  political  society, 
and  implies  force  in  the  end,  if  necessai7.  The  first  attitude,  therefore,  or  iirst  position  of 
this  political  power,  is  that  of  incipient  force.  It  aims  to  compel  the  accomplishment  of  its 
designs  by  the  powers  of  tlie  State,  which  are  forci^  in  abeyance.  There  is  no  political  power 
in  existence,  which  is  not  fortified  by  force,  in  abeyance  or  in  actual  use,  or  that  could  stand 
one  day  without  it.  Such,  precisely,  is  the  position  assumed  by  political  abolition  in  the  free 
States. 

12.  jl)ui  it  is  an  aggressive  movement. 
This  results  from  the  political  structure  of  the  Union,  before  considered.  Slavery,  in  any 
of  these  States,  occupies  the  same  position,  politically,  in  relation  to  the  other  States,  which 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  European  nations  do  to  the  United  States.  Suppose,  then, 
that  a  party  sliould  start  up  in  this  country,  and  go  to  the  polls,  augmenting  their  forces  every 
year,  with  the  declared  object  of  putting  down  any  one  or  more  of  the  institutions  of  a  Euro- 
pean power,  because,  in  their  view,  that  institution  is  a  bad  one,  oppressive,  and  destructive 
of  human  liberty.  There  are  many  such  institutions  in  Europe.  Would  it  not  be  regarded 
as  an  aggressive  movement  ? — And  if  there  were  any  chance  or  apprehension  of  success, 
would  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  menaced  power  should  put  itself  on  the  defensive  ? — 
Would  it  be  strange,  if  that  power  should  take  measures  to  anticipate  the  movement,  and 
commence  aggressive  operations,  in  retaliation  ?  The  crusade  of  the  first  party  might  be  a 
very  benevolent  one ;  but  as  a  political  movement,  it  would  be  aggressive. 

13.  Political  abolition,  in  the  free  States,  is  a  breach  of  faith. 

This  also  results  from  the  political  structure  of  the  Union  already  noticed.  Do  we  hold 
onrselves  at  liberty  to  break  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  because  we  hats;  since  concluded 
that  we  can  not  tolerate  some  evil  or  evils  in  its  bosom — evils  which  existed  when  the  treaty 
was  made,  which  were  then  considered  by  us,  and  which  we  agreed  to  tolerate,  or  at  least,  to 
leave  entirely  on  their  responsibility  and  in  their  discretion  ? — If  we  originate  a  new  political 
movement,  to  disturb  this  arrangement,  do  we  not  violate  the  treaty  ? — But  the  compact  of 
this  Union  is  of  a  more  solemn  nature,  than  a  ratified  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  power;  nor  are  the  slave  States  less  independent  and  sovereign,  as  to  the  matter  in 
question,  than  a  foreign  power,  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  connected  by  such  treaty 
stipulations, 

14.  The  impracticability  of  political  abolition. 

We  speak  of  course,  in  the  ca«e  now  under  consideration,  of  such  a  movement  in  the  free 
States  towards  the  slave  States.  It  is  impracticable,  1.  Because  political  power  is  force,  and 
force  is  offensive.  2.  Because  the  parties  assailed,  can  shield  themselves  behind  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  3.  Because,  the  farther  political  abolition,  from  such  a  quarter, 
goes,  the  worse  and  more  hopeless  is  its  cause,  both  as  respects  the  temper  of  slave-holders, 
and  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  4.  Because  the  limit  of  such  a  movement,  unless  open  violenct 
is  meditated,  will  be  found  just  where  its  operations  will  have  had  no  other  eflfect  than  to  plant 
obstacles  in  its  own  path.     5.  And  consequently,  because,  such  being  the  Constitutional  bar 
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Tier  to  this  movement,  ev(  rj'thinj  done  in  this  way,  by  its  moral  effect,  forces  the  object  m 
view  into  a  more  rem'ite  position  of  possible  attainment,  if,  indeed,  it  should  not  render  it  for 
ever  unattainable. 

15.   The  miichievotis  results  of  political  abolition  already  developed. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  previous  to  the  start  of  political  abolition  in  the  free  States,  the 
spirit  of  einancipiilion  prevailed  extensively  in  the  slave  Stales,  and  among  slave-holders; 
that  the  leading  and  most  influential  men  in  those  States,  were  accustomed  freely  to  acknow- 
ledge the  evils  of  slavery,  and  were  engaged  in  benevolent  schemes  to  abate  them  ;  that  many 
of  them  entertained  with  favor,  the  purpose  of  a  gradual,  and  ultimately  an  entire  abulitioa; 
that  numerous  conscientious  persons  were  providing  for  the  emancipation  of  their  own  slaves; 
that  entire  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  on  the  subject,  was  tolerated  ;  that  free  colored 
people  in  the  slave  Slates,  were  generally  treated  with  indulgence,  and  encouraged;  and  that 
this  state  of  feeling  had  made  visible  progress,  from  the  organization  of  our  government, 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  political  abolition  in  the  free  States.  TJiere  was  a  fair  prospect, 
that  one  slave  Stale  afler  another,  beginning  with  the  more  nortliern,  if  left  to  their  own  free 
and  undisturbed  action,  would  follow  tlie  example  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  total  extinction  of  slavery.  Such  was  tlie  state  of  things,  while  the  subject  was 
left  to  the  moral  influences  operating  quietly  and  pacifically,  but  effectively,  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  but  a  iew  years  since,  that  a  strong  movement  was  made  in  the  State  and  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  emancipation,  which  was  eloquently  debated, 
and  had  a  large  minority  vote. 

But,  behold  the  change !  Marjiand,  which  was  expected  first  to  move  in  the  cause  of 
emancipation,  taking  alarm  from  such  interference,  has  inserted  a  clause  in  her  Constitution 
for  the  perpetuity  of  slavery  !  The  whole  mind  of  the  slave  States,  has  been  tlirown  off  from 
its  former  basis  of  growing  favor  toward  emancipation,  and  put  in  an  attitude  of  defence 
against  foreign  interference.  The  ingress  of  free  blacks  into  the  slave  Slates  has  generally 
been  interdicted  ;  free  colored  residents  have  been  banished  from  some  parts,  and  in  all  places 
subjected  to  great  disadvantages,  and  deprived  of  important  privileges ;  the  work  of  emanci- 
pation has  been  put  in  check,  and  the  disposition  for  it  quenched;  rigorous  defensive  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  enforced  ;  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
slaves,  which  before  was  encouraged,  and  growing  in  popularity,  has  been  very  much  abridged, 
and  in  some  places  entirely  stopped  ;  the  slaves  are  subjected  to  a  stricter  watch,  and  treated 
with  greater  rigor,  where  causes  of  apprehension  exist ;  scarcely  an  advocate  of  emancipatioa 
can  be  found  '«  the  slave  Stales,  where  tliere  were  thousands,  and  tens  of  tl>ousands  before; 
freedom  of  speed)  and  of  the  press,  except  on  one  side  of  the  question,  is  chiefly  suppressed; 
and  the  entire  slave-holding  portion  of  the  Union,  instead  of  being  engaged,  as  before,  ia 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  mitigating  the  rigors  of  the  system,  and  marching 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  final  emancipation,  has  been  forced  into  an  altitude,  and  into 
measures  of  defence  against  Ihe  political  abolition  of  the  free  Stales. 

We  ask,  if  these  are  not  very  impressive  and  very  instructive  facts  ? — The  lessons  of  ex- 
perience teach  us,  that  it  is  safe  to  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  of  what  is  to  come  from 
what  has  happened.  Such  being  our  rule  of  judgment,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  political  abo- 
lition has  yet  done  nothing  but  injury  to  the  cause  it  has  taken  in  hand,  and  injury  on  an 
immense  scale,  it  will  do  nothing  but  injury  in  time  to  come. 

16.  Civil  war. 

We  are  not  fond  of  alarming  topics,  nor  disposed  to  excite  unnecessary  anxiety.  But  tli^ 
evils  of  political  abolition,  rising  up  in  the  North,  must  be  faced,  and  the  consequences  if- 
tends  to,  must  be  considered.  However  averse  the  people  of  the  free  States  may  be  to  slave- 
ry— and  we  believe  they  ai'e  almost  universally  so — yet  they  can  not  but  feel,  that  this  remedy 
of  political  abolition  is  worse  than  the  disease,  first,  because  the  rudeness  and  violence  of  the 
treatment  only  aggravate  it ;  and  next,  because  they  fear,  that  the  medicine,  if  administered 
as  proposed,  will  kill  both  the  patient  and  the  doctor.  A  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be 
as  certain  as  any  effect  of  a  moral  cause  that  can  be  reckoned  on.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that  this 
would  be  the  end.  The  political  asperities  and  exasperations  that  would  grow  out  of  suck 
a  conflict,  would  themselves  naturally  be  breeders  of  other  convulsions  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
strange,  if  some  military  chieftain,  or  chieftains,  should  rise  up  in  the  struggle,  to  make  slaves 
of  all  freemen,  and  bind  in  stronger  chains,  those  whom,  by  such  means,  it  is  proposed  to  set 
free. 

We  are  a  family  of  States,  bound  together  by  a  covenant  solemnly  ratified,  which  prescribes 
the  rights  of  each.  In  this  family,  concord  is  beautiful ;  but  family  quarrels  are  the  worst  of 
all.  Civil  war  is  the  most  terrible  and  most  desolating  of  all  wars,  and  most  difficult  to  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Look  at  Spain.  Will  any  one  say,  that  such  a  movement,  as  the.  polit- 
ical abolition  of  the  North,  does  not  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  this  Union,  and  the  Union 
iteelf  ?    And  can  any  human  foresight  tell  what  scenes  of  strife  it  is  likely  to  produce,  if  it 
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ahould  be  encouraged  to  pass  on  its  way  towards  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  which  is 
now  its  avowed  aim  ? 

17.  The  effect  of  political  abolition  on  the  armexaiion  of  Texas. 

Under  the  present  extent  of  our  national  jurisdiction,  we  can  not  see  much  occasion  oi 
jealousy  hctwcen  the  North  and  South,  in  regard  to  slavery,  if  the  Federal  Constitution  should 
be  scrupulously  observed  by  all  parlies.  But,  if  political  abolition  in  the  North  insists  on 
malcing  its  demonstrations  and  advances  towards  the  South,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  South 
should  endeavor  to  furtify  itself  by  all  means  in  its  power;  and  it  is  iiot  to  be  disi^uised,  that 
the  annexation  uf  Texas,  as  a  slave  State,  itseJf  a  field  for  the  growth  of  several  slave  States 
hereafter  to  be  erected,  would  strengthen  their  balance  of  power  in  the  Union,  and  tend  to 
give  them  a  preponderance.  Doubtless  this  question  will  be  agitated,  and  the  strongest  motive 
of  the  South,  and  its  strongest  argument  for  the'annexation,  will  be  the  growth  and  influence 
of  Northern  political  abolition.  In  whatever  aspect,  therefore,  we  view  this  movement,  it 
threatens  to  disturb  the  Union.  Leave  the  slave  States,  just  where  the  Federal  Constitution 
Las  placed  them,  unmolested  in  their  Constitutional  securities,  and  we  can  not  see  any  good 
reason  why  they  should  be  anxious  for  the  annexation  of  Texas — certainly  not  to  urge  it. 
But  the  continued  agitation  of  political  abolition  in  the  North,  will  give  them  an  apology,  and 
be  a  strong  incentive  for  eiforts  to  attain  that  end.  If  the  free  States,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
of  political  abolition  moving  on  in  the  midst  of  them,  can  not  say  to  the  slave  States, — Your 
Constitutional  securities  shall  be  respected — their  ground  of  ojjposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  will  be  greatly  weakened,  and  the  slave  States  will  have  a  power  of  motive  and  a  force 
of  argument,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  felt.  There  is  no  other  public  question  liUely 
soon  to  rise  in  the  public  mind  of  this  countiy,  in  the  disposal  of  which  [lolitical  abolition  in 
the  North  would  so  embarrass  the  friends  of  the  Union.  If  this  consideration  should  operate 
as  fuel  to  the  hopes  of  the  abolition  party,  we  should  be  very  sorrj';  but  it  is  too  important, 
as  a  warning  to  the  country,  to  j)ass  unnoticed.  A  feeling  that  will  be  gratified  in  the 
approach  of  difficulties  that  \vl\l  engender  greater  difficulties,  and  which  possibly  may  end  in 
what  would  startle  common  minds  to  think  of,  is  one  that  ought  to  give  us  concern,  if  it  is  to 
kave  influence  in  contributing  to  such  a  result. 

18.  The  suicidal  character  of  political  abolition. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  that,  if  political  abolitionists  were  to  vote  for  the  one  or  the  otlier 
of  the  two  great  parlies  of  the  country,  they  would  not  support  the  party  that  is  opposed  to 
emancipation  in  all  forms,  and  which,  in  possession  of  power,  would  use  it  against  abolitionists 
with  a  vengeance.  There  are  numerous  other  reasons,  political,  moral,  and  reliL'ious,  why 
the  Abolitionists  generally  would  not  sujiport  that  party.  Their  symiialhies  naturally  run  in 
/.••nother  direction.  But  do  they  not  see,  that  evei7  two  votes  they  give  for  political  abolition, 
is  one  vote  to  raise  thai  party  to  power,  and  defeat  themselves,  not  only  as  to  what  they  vote 
for,  but  in  other  great  interests  of  society,  to  which  they  can  not  be  indilferent,  though  they 
may  shut  their  eyes  to  Ihem  ? — This  diverted  action  of  political  power — it  is  averred  to  be 
40,000  votes  in  the  fi-ee  Stales — in  a  nice  balance  of  the  two  great  parties,  may  throw  the 
government  of  the  States  and  the  nation  into  hands  that  will  ruin  us  all,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore tried  to  do,  with  no  small  success.  By  this  means,  the  political  Abolitionists  have  again 
and  again  defeated  the  candidates  they  would  most  of  them  otherwise  vote  for,  both  for  Slate 
and  national  leiuslatiou  and  government,  and  raised  to  power  men  with  whom  they  have  little 
or  no  sympatiiy,  political,  social,  moral,  or  religious. 

19.  The  responsibility  of  uning  the  franchise,  or  ballot,  for  political  abolition. 

Such  a  use  of  the  ballot  is  political  abolition  itself.  We  hope  it  may  be  quite  unnecessaiy 
to  say,  thnt  we  can  not  innocently  violate  our  allegiance  to  the  Slate,  tor  a  benevolent  object; 
and  we  trust  we  have  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  slavery  of  the  slave  Slates  is  placed  heijond 
the  Constitutional  power  of  the  free  States  by  the  compact  of  the  Union.  Is  there,  then,  no 
responsibility  in  attempting  to  break  down  a  foreign  power — foreign  to  us, — by  such  weapons  ? 
A  mission  of  benevolence,  which  might  otherwise  be  very  commendable,  becomes  a  crime, 
when  moral  obligations  are  trampled  under  foot  in  the  enteri)rise.  By  what  aulhoiity  can 
we  violate  a  covenant,  to  do  a  sood  act  ?— Shall  we  say,  that  the  good  to  be  attained  is  purO' 
mount,  and  erect  our  indivi  lual/c^/f/ig.*  into  a  court  to  set  aside  jniblic  lav)  ? 

But  to  the  responsibility  arising  from  moral  considerations,  is  to  be  added  that  of  disregard 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  republic.  Is  it  not  .'^trange,  unnatural,  that  American  citizens, 
by  casting  their  votes  where  they  have  no  chance  of  success,  should  thus  contribute  to  aug- 
ment and  perpetuate  the  common  misfortunes  of  the  counti^,  by  raising  men  to  power,  who, 
they  know,  are  advocates  of  destructive  measures?  More  than  this: — ai'e  these  Abolition 
voters  conscientious  men — religious  I  How,  then,  before  God,  can  they  be  acquitted,  if  by 
their  means,  such  men  as  Robert  Dale  Owen,  a  partner  of  Fanny  Wright,  and  member  of  the 
28th  Congress,  and  Ely  Moore,  of  the  Fanny  Wrignt  school,  and  member  of  the  iUh  and  2.'ith 
'Congresses,  elected  by  the  infidel  ticket,  are  tc  aiike  laws  for  this  nation  •  and  if  such  men  as 
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ITiomas  Herttell,  also  of  the  Fanny  "Wright  school,  who,  in  1833,  moved  in  the  lea:islat-are  of 
New  York,  to  lay  on  the  table  tlie  motion  for  daily  prayers  during  the  Session,  and  thus  stifled 
the  public  recoijnition  of  Providence — are  to  make  laws  for  llie  States  ?  Like  the  dos;  in  the 
manger,  the  political  abolitionisUj  will  neither  eat  hay,  nor  allow  a  liunery  ox  to  cat  it. 

Yet  more  than  this  : — Suppose — for  there  is  no  reasonable  motive  for  such  action  without 
some  hojie  of  success — Stipposs,  that,  by  one  step,  and  in  one  year,  the  political  Alxjlitionists 
could  attain  supreme  power  in  the  nation.  Knowing  their  designs,  because  they  are  declared, 
would  not  every  reflecting  man  tremble  at  the  consequences  ?  Are  there  many  men  in  their 
own  ranks,  that  would  dare  to  look  sucli  a  posture  of  public  affairs  in  the  face?  The  same, 
precisely,  is  the  character,  object,  and  peril  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  ])osition  which  it  now 
occupies,  and  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  actual  progress.  Every  man  who  votes  lliat  wiiy 
at  the  polls,  incurs  this  tremendous  responsibility.  He  can  not  discnsjage  himself  from  tVe  ob- 
ligations of  an  American  citizen,  and  say,  he  will  leave  the  Constitution  to  take  care  of  itself, 
01-  vote  to  break  it  down.  The  American  Government  may  be  imperfect  in  some  of  its  parts 
— what  human  edifice  is  not?  But  it  is  a  great,  a  responsible,  a  momentous  trust,  confided 
to  the  ballot-box.  It  was  a  great  compromise  of  feeling  and  interest  l)etween  numerous  par- 
ties, and  was  formed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial.  Now,  tr.at  some  of  the  parties 
have  waxed  strong  6y  ilie  ■profit  of  the  Union,  will  they  dare  to  take  tiie  responsibility  of 
"upsetting  it,  because  some  one  or  more  of  it?  terms  do  not  suit  thern  ?  Are  they  at  liberlj",  as 
comcie7i!ious-  men,  to  do  it  ?  The  object  they  liave  in  view,  is  neither  within  the^sphere  of 
their  i)olitical,  nor  of  their  social  duty,  however  their  moral  feelings  may  be  so  inclined. 
Surely  they  will  not  plead  conscience  to  violate  a  contracted  obligation,  to  go  out  on  a  mission 
of  benevolence ! 

20.  The  spirit  of  bragging. 

Tt  gives  us  pain  and  anxiety,  whenever  we  hear  people  of  one  part  of  the  Union  boasting, 
that  they  can  do  witiiout  the  other.  We  entreat  all  such  to  consider,  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  American  society,  imperfect  though  it  may  be,  cost  too  iniick  to  be  made  thus 
light  of.  It  is  too  important  in  itself,  and  too  important  as  a  spectacle  to  the  world.  From 
the  time  of  its  setting  up  till  this  hour,  the  whole  world  have  been  gazing  at  it  as  a  great  ex- 
periment,  and  it  still  occupies  that  position  in  the  public  eye  of  mankind.  And  are  we  who 
are  responsible  for  its  operation,  and  for  the  results  it  may  work  out,  so  to  trifle  with  the 
trust,  as  to  commit  it  all  to  the  winds  of  chance  again,  because  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  we  could 
wish  ? — Do  we  prefer  the  hazards  of  a  civil  commotion,  for  the  possibility  of  a  more  speedy 
social  improvement,  to  the  slower  progress  of  a  pacific  reform  I 

2 1 .  Misrepresentation — Etnggeration. 

The  way  to  excite  sympathy,  is  to  sketch  a  strong  and  glowing  picture  of  suffering  under 
injustice.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  abolition  preachers,  lecturers,  books,  and  papers,  have  labor- 
ed to  work  on  the  leelings  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  slavery  by  actual  observation.  They 
have  misrepresented  facts,  and  given  exaggerated  accounts.  They  have  not  only  been  care- 
ful to  tell  nothing;  but  the  worst  things  of  slavery,  but  they  have  made  the  bad  worse  than  it  is. 

Not  to  justify  slavery — Goi  forbid  we  should  do  that — it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  nearly  all 
the  evils  ascribed  to  it,  may  be  found  in  other  regions  and  in  other  relations  of  society,  in  forms 
equally  aggravated,  though  not,  perhai)S,  in  cases  equally  numerous.  Do  we  hear  of  owners 
of  slaves  treating  them  with  great  severity,  or  maiming,  or  killing  them,  in  a  fit  of  passion  ? 
The  same  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  masters  and  apprentices,  of  parents  and  children, 
^f  husbands  and  wives,  in  the  free  States.  Are  slaves,  in  some  cases  as  on  the  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice  plantations,  over-worked  ?  If  we  take  the  evidence  of  British  Parliamentary  records, 
furnished  by  Government  Commissioners,  there  is  a  greater  atnount  of  oppression  of  this  kind 
inflicted  on  the  half  million  of  operatives  in  British  manufactories,  than  on  the  whole  two 
million  and  a  half  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  as  derived  from  any  sources  of  evidence 
whatever.  Does  the  extensive  mingling  of  European  and  African  blood  evince  the  prevalence 
of  the  crime  that  produced  it  ?  We  have  not,  indeed,  the  same  species  of  evidence  to  establish 
this  indictment  against  the  white  population  of  the  llee  States;  but  there  are  otlier  proofs  of 
tlie  fact  to  a  wide  extent.  To  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  its  consequent  moral  and  social 
evils,  there  is  confessedly  no  exact  parallel  in  the  free  States ;  nevertheless,  there  are  practices 
of  the  same  moral  character,  leading  to  like  results.  As  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity, 
of  maiming  and  killing,  they  are  not  peculiar  to  a  state  of  slavery  ;  and  th^  interest  of  masters 
m  preserving  unhurt  the  physical  constitution  of  their  slaves,  is  a  better  security  against  in- 
humanity, than  any  laws  of  society.  In  British  manufactories,  masters  have  not  the  same 
motives  of  interest  to  ])reserve  the  physical  vigor  of  operatives  by  humane  treatment,  as  the 
maimed  and  the  helpless  are  cast  on  the  parish.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  human  constitution 
is  more  frequently  destroyed,  in  British  factories,  by  overwork  and  cruel  treatment,  thas 
among  the  slaves  of  the  United  States.  A  case  of  the  latter  is  rarely  to  be  found,  while  those 
of  the  former  are  numerous. 
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This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  statement.  But  it  would  doubtless  subtract  somewhat  from  the 
force  of  abolition  preaching,  among  those  who  depend  for  information  on  the  lecturers. 

22.  But  it  is  slavery. 

This  can  not  be  denied.  But  the  Abolitionists  are  doing  nothing  to  help  that.  Not  a 
single  step  have  they  yet  taken  tending  to  relieve  the  doom,  but  every  measure  they  have 
adopted,  has  only  served  to  confirm  it,  and  to  make  it  worse.  They  proclaim  liberty,  and 
establisk  slavery.  They  have  stepped  into  the  path  of  emancipation,  arr>,sted  its  progress, 
and  put  it  back,  no  one  can  tell  how  long. 

This  consideration,  established  as  it  is  hy  fad,  ought  to  have  great  weight  on  the  conscience 
of  those  who,  we  tliink,  must  stand  responsible  before  God  and  man,  first,  for  having  tm-ned 
the  favorable  feeling  toward  emancipation  in  those  who  alone  have  power  to  eflect  it,  into 
disfavor,  and  to  a  large  extent,  into  opposition ;  and  secondly,  for  having  made  the  condition 
of  slaves  much  worse,  and  more  hopeless,  than  it  was  before. 

We  are  aware,  that  some  Abolitionists  will  fly  from  this  charge,  by  saying,  they  are  not 
responsible  for  consequences,  after  having  done  their  duty.  But  the  very  question  of  dutjr 
depends,  in  part,  on  a  consideration  of  consequences.  If,  before  action,  it  should  be  said,  we 
can  not  believe  in  such  consequences,  or  we  trust  it  will  not  be  so,  there  might  be  some 
apology  for  ignorance.  But,  when  the  consequences  have  actually  come  to  pass,  and  give  a 
sure  index  of  a  continued  result  of  tlie  same  character,  from  the  same  cause,  we  do  not  see 
iiow  there  can  be  any  apology  or  excuse  for  such  action. 

The  following  are  facts  of  history,  as  they  bear  on  this  question :  1.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  left  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  entirely  under  the  control  of  those  States. 
No  persons,  and  no  power,  foreign  to  those  States,  can  reach  or  touch  slavery  in  their  bounds, 
without  their  consent.  2.  There  was  a  growing  favor,  in  the  slave  States,  toward  emancipa/- 
tion,  before  Northern  Abolition  commenced  its  movement  toward  and  upon  them.  This  feel- 
ing had  existed,  to  a  wide  extent,  among  the  greatest  and  most  influential  men  of  those  States, 
and  commendable  efforts  were  in  progress  among  slaveholders,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
slaves,  to  instruct,  moralize,  and  Christianize  them,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  whatever  of 
good  might  result  from  such  efforts.  The  State  of  Virginia  had  made  a  powerful  movement 
in  a  Convention  called  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  in  her  legislature,  for  an  Act  of  eman- 
cipation. But,  3.  It  is  no  less  true,  as  all  know,  that  this  feeling  has  been  repressed,  and 
this  movement  checked,  since  Northern  Abolition  broke  out,  the  former  being  the  eflect  of  the 
latter  as  a  cause.  The  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  slaves  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  suspended,  and  they  have  been  treated  with  greater  rigor.  Their  bondage  has  been 
made  stronger,  and  its  evils  aggravated. 

Is  there  no  responsibility  in  this,  when  it  was  known,  that  there  was  a  Constitutional  barrier, 
over  which  Northern  Abolition,  as  a  political  movement,  could  not  pass,  and  when  it  rnight,  and 
therefore  should  have  been  known,  that,  by  moral  necessity,  such  would  be  the  eflect  of  such  a 
cause  ?  Though  it  should  be  said,  it  is  wrong  that  the  slave  States  should  have  been  so  pro- 
voked, is  there  no  wrong  in  the  provocation  ?  We  can  not  but  feel,  that  the  "provokers  will 
be  held  responsible  for  this  result,  as  well  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  in  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind.  It  can  not  be  denied,  that  they  have  laid  waste  that  garden  of  good  feeling  in  the 
aiave  States,  which  Providence  had  planted  and  nourished  so  long,  and  which  promised  so 
much  good  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave,  and  converted  it  into  something  like  a  sterile 
wilderness.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that,  by  the  same  means,  the  chains  of  slavery  have  been 
riveted  tighter  than  before,  its  evils  enhanced,  and  its  prospects  darkened.  We  speak  of  facts,, 
and  all  know,  that  these  are  facts,  and  that  such  is  the  cause. 

23.  Mliat  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  permit. 
In  our  opinion,  they  will  not  permit  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  broken,  ti» 
accomplish  the  ends  of  Abolition.  The  Constitutional  boundaries  of  influence  and  control 
over  slavery,  are  now  pretty  well  recognised  by  all  parties.  They  have  been  much  better 
defined  since  the  movement  of  Northern  political  Abolition  commenced,  than  before.  This 
debate,  and  this  recognition  of  the  Constitutional  rule  on  the  subject,  have  brought  multitudes 
in  the  free  States  to  a  pause,  who  were  otherwise  disposed  to  favor  this  movement,  and  who 
are  always  ready  to  do  everjihing  ComtHiUional  for  the  Abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
Union.  This  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  of  opposition  to  slavery,  is  the  pre- 
Tailing  feeling  of  the  free  States ;  and  for  our  part,  we  desire  it  may  ever  be  so.  In  this  state 
of  things,  since  the  people  of  the  free  States  can  not  Constitutionally,  in  the  use  of  their 
political  rights,  step  over  the  bounds  into  the  slave  States,  to  act  ujwnthe  institution  ofslaverj', 
they  will  very  naturally,  and  for  aught  we  Can  see,  may  very  properly,  desire  and  require  to 
be  rid  of  its  responsibility,  bein?,  as  they  generally  are,  conscientiously  opposed  to  it.  This,  we 
do'ibt  not,  the  slave  States  will  be  disposed  to  grant.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  people 
of  the  free  States  have  had  reason  to  feel,  that  heretofore  they  have  been  made  in  some  degree 
lesponeible  for  slavery  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  authorities,  by  requirements  made  of  thajr 
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own  State  authorities,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  results  of  this  kind 
will  be  very  much,  if  not  satisfactorily  relieved,  by  the  operation  of  the  principles  settled  ia 
1842  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  fctates,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  CommonweuUh 
of  Pennsylvania.  That  decision  must  necessarily  be  respected  by  all  parties.  We  have 
assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  Tract,  that  tJ^e  free  States  are  not  responsible  for  slavery^ 
which  we  believe  to  be  sound  doctrine  resulting  licm  the  terms  of  the  Union.  Consequently, 
they  can  not  fairly  be  made  practically  responsible.  Let  this  be  understood  and  acted  upoa 
by  all  parties,  and  we  do  not  see  any  insuperable  ditiiculty  in  maintaining  harmoniously  the^ 
original  term?  of  the  Union  of  these  States.  All  minor  controverted  questions,  arising  out  oT" 
slaverj',  can  only  be  settled  by  time  and  the  regular  action  of  Constitutional  authorities. 

24.  What  follows. 
By  such  an  adjustment  of  the  slave  question,  which  has  so  long  and  so  greatly  agitated  the 
public  mind  of  this  country,  it  will  follow,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  slavery  must  be  left  whera 
the  Constitution  has  placed  it,  on  the  responsibility,  and  under  the  control  of  the  States  is 
which  it  exists.  It  will  ako  follow,  that  any  political  action,  originating  in  the  free  States,  to 
act  on  the  slaveiy  of  slave  States,  will  not  only  be  necessarily  inefi'ectual,  but  improper  and 
injurious.  It  will  follow,  moreover,  that  a  return  to  the  original  mode  of  action  on  slavery 
for  its  abolition,  by  moral  means,  is  the  only  course,  which  the  opposers  of  slavery  in  tlie  free 
States,  can  Constitutionally  pursue.  With  this,  will  also  follow  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  the  end.  Manifestly,  there  is  no  hope  for  it  as  a  result  of  political  Abolition  in  th^ 
free  Slates.  Every  aspect  of  the  question  has  only  waxed  worse  and  worse,  and  the  end  ut 
view  has  been  placed  at  a  farther  remove  by  this  agitation,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  tp 
notice,  and  the  facts  of  which  are  undisputed.  Moral  means  have  heretofore  operated  welL. 
They  are  the  means  of  Christianitj' — means  which  God  himself  has  ordained,  benevolent  is 
character,  and  beneficent  in  their  efl'ect.  \ 

25.  The  duty  of  anti-slave  men  in  the  free  States  as  .American  citizens. 

They  can  not  of  course  disregard  their  obligations  of  fealty  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  any  foreign  object,  however  good  and  meritorious  it  might  be  in  itself  cotN 
sidered.  It  would  be  equnlly  proper  for  them  to  violate  the  Constitution  to  suppress  slaverj 
in  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  in  any  other  foreign  parts,  as  to  violate  it  to  suppress 
slavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  As  regards  slavery,  the  States  are  as  independent 
of  each  other,  and  of  the  General  Government,  as  any  two  nations  are  in  their  relations.        ,j 

All  citizens  of  the  free  States,  therefore,  who  desire  to  see  an  end  of  slaverj'  in  this  Union^ 
by  Constitutional  means,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  have  their  attention  arrested  by  the  deplo- 
rable  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  slave  States,  as  the  result  of  Northern  political  Abolition,  ia 
the  putting  back  of  the  work  of  emancipation  so  far  and  so  greatly,  in  destroying  the  better 
feelings  of  masters  toward  their  slaves,  and  in  creating  a  strong  current  of  feeling  in  those 
States  against  any  purpose  or  plan  of  emancipation  whatever.  They  must  have  seen,  that 
political  Abolition  in  the  free  States,  has  committed  an  error,  not  only  of  infinite  magnitude, 
but  ol'  a  corresponding  responsibilitj-.  As  friends  of  the  slave,  therefore,  as  the  enemies  or 
slavery  in  all  forms,  and  as  good  citizens,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  we  think  thej 
can  not  fail  to  see  a  line  of  duty  marked  out  to  them,  which  will  induce  them,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  countenancing,  but  to  lend  all  their  influence  in  opposing  so  destructive  nn^ 
hopeless  an  enterprise  as  political  Abolition.  If  a  "  tree  be  known  by  its  fniits,"  the  evi- 
dence  of  its  character  in  this  case,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient. 

£6.  Indications  of  Providence. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  Providence  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  ont  of  the  evil  actions  o^ 
men.  Observe  the  following  facts  :  1.  Alrican  slavery, in  the  West, was  begun  by  the  nationl" 
of  Europe.  2.  Those  very  nations,  including  those  which  sprung  from  them  in  this  Westem 
world,  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  acting  in  concert  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  3.  Christ iaa 
philanthropists,  from  among  these  nations,  are  making  simultaneous  eflbrts,  to  explore  Africaj, 
to  develop  its  resources  and  capabilities,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  its  tribes,  and  to  presenf 
inducements  for  lawtul  commerce.  W^itness  the  plans  and  progress  of  African  Colonizatioa 
from  the  United  States,  and  corresponding  labors  in  Gi-eat  Britain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Afii* 
can  race.  4.  The  torrid  regions  of  Africa  appear  to  be  the  natural  home  of  the  colored  race^ 
and  as  such  constitute  a  Providential  indication  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  seek 
to  elevate  and  establish  them  in  a  social  and  political  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  eartlv 
5.  Great,  atrocious,  and  indisputable,  as  was  the  crime  of  the  slave  trade,  which  has  justlj 
received  the  reprobation  of  all  mankind,  it  has  nevertheless  been  so  overruled  by  ProA'idenca 
that  those  portions  of  the  race  which  have  survived  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities  inflicte%' 
have  been  improved  and  elevated  in  a  state  of  slavery.  They  are  the  best  portions  of  thft 
race,  and  most  capable  of  doing  good  to  their  brethren,  whenever  a  general  emancipation 
shall  be  eflected.     6.  The  slaves  of  the  United  States  are  the  best  and  most  capable  portions 
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of  the  race  anywhere  to  be  found.  7.  And  consequently,  the  crime  of  man,  for  which  neither 
defence,  nor  palliation,  can  be  made,  may  be  overruled  by  Providence  for  the  general  good 
of  the  race,  when  a  plan  of  universal  emancipation  shall  be  perfected  and  carried  out.  That 
the  tendencies  of  human  society  are  in  that  direction,  is  sufficiently  evident.  To  retard  this 
Biovement,  by  attempting  to  precipitate  the  event  with  violent  means,  is  what  we  object  to. 

Believing  in  the  progress  of  society,  we  may  see,  in  this  great  circle  of  Providence,  an 
apparent  preparation  for  the  social  elevation  and  political  independence  of  the  African  race. 
This  grand  result,  however,  can  not  be  forced.  A  race  so  debased  as  the  African  tribes  were, 
when  they  themselves,  in  barbarous  warfare,  made  captives  of  each  other,  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  thus  originated  this  public  mart  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  were  never  known 
to  be  raised  to  the  highest  conditions  of  man's  earthly  existence  in  a  brief  period. 

If  the  United  States  were  one  State,  a  political  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
might  be  hopeful  of  good.  It  is  still  so  in  any  component  parts  of  the  slave  States.  But  any 
movement  of  this  kind,  foreign  to  those  States,  designed  to  act  upon  them,  will  of  course  be 
regarded  as  an  interference,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  Union,  and  thus,  by  moral  causes, 
thrust  in  by  force  upon  the  surface  of  society,  this  gieat  movement  of  Providence,  gradually 
and  constantly  developing,  in  favor  of  the  African  race,  is  arrested  and  put  backward. 

27.  Tlie  best  judges. 
It  is  very  uncharitable,  and  not  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  for  those  who 
know  nothing  of  slavery  by  experience  or  observation,  to  undertake  to  dictate  to  slaveholders 
iow  they  shall  act.  It  is  injurious,  because  they  who  give  this  advice,  have  no  power  of 
control,  and  it  Is  only  regarded  as  an  interference.  It  is  uncharitable  to  condemn  slaveholders 
in  the  mass,  because  a  large  portion  of  them  solemnly  aver,  apparently  in  all  good  conscience, 
that  they  look  upon  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  desire  to  see  an  end  of  it,  but  are  deterred  from 
immediate  emancipation  by  considerations  of  humanity  to  the  slaves  themselves.  The  sweep- 
ing and  indiscriminate  denunciations  of  Abolitionists  on  all  slaveholders,  have  a  pernicious 
effect  on  those  who  are  favorable  to  emancipation.  They  know,  at  least  they  think,  that 
slaver}',  as  a  question  of  moral  casuistry-  between  themselves  and  God,  is  one  which  can  not 
be  fairly  adjudicated  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  it. 

28.   Where  the  power  lies. 
It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  power  of  emancipation  is  vested  exclusively 
IB  the  slave  States,  as  far  as  respects  slavery  in  their  own  bounds. 

29.  Northern  .Abolition  inhuman. 

We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  so  by  design,  but  in  effect.  Doubtless  the  design  is  quite  the  cot»- 
t>"ary.  But  the  etfect,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  all  eyes  must  observe,  is  to  put  obstacles  i» 
the  way  of  emancipation,  and  to  defer  the  day  to  an  rinknown  period.  The  way  in  which 
Noithern  political  Abolition  has  been  managed,  is  the  unkindest  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
the  slave,  and  most  subversive  of  the  cause  of  humanity,  because  they  have  no  power  in  th« 
oase,  by  such  weapons,  except  to  do  harm  to  the  cause  wliicli  they  profess  to  espouse. 

30.  The  most  effective  way. 

The  moral  position  of  the  free  States,  eschewing  slavery,  and  denouncing  it,  side  by  side  as 
they  stand  with  the  slave  States,  and  members  of  the  same  great  national  family,  is  one  of  great 
force,  and  can  not  fail  of  its  influence,  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  great  efl'ect.  Recognising 
the  limit  of  their  power  for  political  action,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  they  are  then  at 
Kberty  to  employ  all  moral  and  social  influences,  by  speech  and  the  press,  which  private 
citizens  may  choose  to  put  and  keep  in  action.  In  ihat  course,  they  would  find  numerous 
allies  in  the  slave  States,  and  among  slaveholders,  as  formerly. 

31.  The  moral  influence  of  Vie  antislave  feeling  in  the  free  States  is  suppressed,  by  the  existenct 

of  political  .Abolition  in  the  Noiih. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  tendency  of  the  controversy  raised  by  it,  is  to  abate  this  feeling  of 
antipathy  and  opposition  to  slavery.  It  is  the  natural  feeling  of  the  free  States,  and  ought  to 
be  cherished  by  them.  But  while  they  are  obliged  to  contend  against  political  Abolitionists, 
they  are  in  danger  of  imbibing  a  feeling  of  toleration  toward  slavery  itself.  In  the  meantime, 
their  moral  influence  against  slaverj'  is  almost  necessarily  suspended.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
them  to  act  in  this  field,  as  formerly,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  or  accused  of  alliance  with 
political  Abolitionists;  so  that  the  effect  of  political  Abolition  is  not  confined  to  the  posiiivt 
injur}'  it  is  constantly  tloina,  by  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  in  the  slave 
States ;  but  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  in  all  forms,  and  in  all  quarters,  and 
suspends,  for  the  time  being,  nearly  all  action  and  influence  of  the  entire  anti-slavery  phalanx 
•f  the  Union.  They  can  do  nothing,  while  these  mischief-workers  arc  in  the  field  ;  but  are 
forced  to  be  employed  in  ru-evenling  the  evil  of  their  machinations. 
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32.  Rtfniblican  inconsistency — American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  following  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  : — "  We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident — That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" — 
h  often  quoted,  in  the  ears  of  Americans,  with  the  linger  i)oiiited  to  American  slavery;  nos 
ean  it  be  denied,  that  the  principles  here  announced,  are  a  condemnation  of  the  fact. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  purpose  for  whicli  that  Declaration  was  framed,  and  the  object  to  which  i! 
was  then  applied,  was  simply  to  deny  the  divine  ri^'ht  of  kings,  and  the  claimed  prerogatives 
of  high  birth,  and  to  assert  and  establish  the  right  of  a  people  to  govern  themselves.  Thai 
the  principles  here  stated  are  more  comprehensive  than  this,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  they 
apply  to  slavery  anywhere,  must  also  be  admitted.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this  De- 
claration, as  it  was  ofiplicd  by  those  wiio  framed  and  adopted  it,  they  having  exclusive  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  British  Crown,  and  to  the  tyranny  of  the  latter  over  the 
(brmer. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration,  professed  to  be  an  emancipationist.  His 
views  on  slavery  were  frequently  and  freely  expressed,  and  the  foliowinii  passage  in  his  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  not  adojjted,  will  show  where  he  put  the  blame : — 
"  He"  (the  king)  "  lias  waged  cruel  war  au'ainst  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
fights  of  life  and  libi.'rty,  in  the  perwnx  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  otiended  him,  captivating 
and  carrying  them  iiilo  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  a  miserable  death  in  their 
ti'ansportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  tlie  opprobrium  of  injidel  powers,  is  the  warfare 
of  the  Christian  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  Men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  tliis  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of 
horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise 
in  arms  against  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering 
the  people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  them — thus  paying  oil'  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of 
another." 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  took  the  first  opportunity,  after  the  separation,  and  during  the  war,  to 
cause  an  act  to  be  passed  in  the  Vir^iinia  legislature,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves. 
And  the  other  slave  Stales  followed  the  example. 

.33.  Slavery  a  wrong. 

Slavery  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  done  to  the  natural  rights  of  those  enslaved,  and  the  earliest 
possible  emancipation,  when  unable  to  gain  their  own  freedom,  will  be  contrived  and  effected 
for  them  by  those  who  appreciate  the  valu^  of  the  right.  But  when  it  is  to  be  effected  by 
offices  of  viedialion,  it  is  a  moral  enterprise,  and  the  muster  is  to  be  consulted.  If  it  is  to  be 
done  hy  force,  it  is  a  political  enterprise,  and  the  cost  must  be  counted. 

34.  But  the  wrong  should  be  righted,  and  righted  now. 
That  it  should  be  righted,  we  agree ;  but  that  righting  it  7ww,  will  itself  be  right,  is  a 
question;  and  that  may  deiiend  on  many  other  questions.  1.  It  may  depend  on  who  did  the 
wrong.  If  he  can  be  found,  it  is  doubtless  incumbent  on  him  to  set  about  righting  it  instantly. 
2,  If  he  can  not  be  found,  the  question  is,  who  is  to  act  as  his  substitute  ?  3.  It  may  depend 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  wrong.  4.  In  any  case,  it  depends  on  who  is  to 
undertake  it.  As  a  crusade,  it  might  be  a  wrong  interference.  5.  As  to  the  great,  complicated, 
stupendous  question  of  slavery,  questions  equally  great,  complicated,  and  stupendous,  are  iiv 
Tolved  in  its  abolition. 

35.  The  Buffalo  .Abolition  Convention — Their  Manifesto. 
In  August,  1843,  a  national  Convention  of  political  Abolitionists  assembled  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  and  nominated  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  voted  for  in 
1844,  at  which  time  they  published  the  following  Manifesto,  as  their  latest  croed,  which,  we 
suppose,  is  the  best  authority  : 

"  Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  these  United  States  is  a  series  of  agreements,  covenants,  or  contracts  be- 
tween tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  eacli  w  itii  all  and  ail  with  eacli  ;  ami 

"  W/ieieas,  it  is  a  principle  of  universal  morality,  that  the  moral  laws  of  the  Creator  are  paramount  to  aH 
ftuman  laws  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  ;"  ;uid 

"  Wherras,  thi^  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,— when  construed  as  providingf  for  tiie  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave — does  ''  rest  upon  such  a  basis," 
In  that  it  is  a  contract  to  rob  a  man  of  a  natural  right — namely,  his  natural  right  to  his  own  liberty  ;  and,  it 
therefore,  absolutely  void— 

"Therefore,  llesulved,  That  we  hereby  give  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  by  this  nation  and  the  world, 
that, as  Abolitionists,  considering  that  the  strengtn  of  our  cause  lies  in  its  righteousness,  and  our  hope  for 
it  in  our  conformity  to  the  Laws  of  God  and  our  respect  fur  the  Richts  oj»  Man,  wo  owe  it  to  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  as  a  proof  of  our  allegiant-e  to  Uini.in  all  our  civil  relations  and  ofiices,  vvhetl^o^ 
ss  privata  citizens,  or  as  public  fimctiouajics  iworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  t« 
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iflgiiru  and  to  treat  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument,  whenever  applied  to  the  caM 
of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  and  consequently,  as  forming  no  part  of  thu  Couslilulion  of 
the  Uriiled  Slates,  whenever  we  are  called  upon, or  sworn,  to  support  it." 

As  we  are  not  in  controversy  with  these  gentlemen  as  to  the  validitij  of  the  claim  of  the 
slave  to  his  emancipation,  Ave  fully  according  thereunto,  but  only  as  to  their  mode  of  accom- 
))lishina;  tlie  en;!,  and  also  as  to  the  ground  on  which  this  document  asserts  the  claim,  wc  ash 
attention  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  Manifesto  itself. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  an  extraordinary,  and  a  somewhat  sfarflivg  document 
How  tlie  conscientious  men  of  their  party  will  be  al)Ie  to  digest  the  Resoluliun  tliat  sets  aside  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pronouncing  it  "  utterly  null  and  void."  which, 
indeed,  annihilates  it,  "as  forming  no  part  of  the  Constitution,"  is  more  than  we  can  say. 
It  is  manifest,  that  a  right  to  strike  out  this  part,  is  a  right  to  strike  away  the  whole;  and  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  blow  at  this  part,  is  a  blow  at  the  whole.  We  can  not  feel  it  is  too 
much  to  say,  that  that  sacred  and  venerable  Charter  of  our  Government,  the  cost  of  which 
shook  this  Continent  and  shook  the  world,  is  here  taken  in  hand,  cast  upon  the  ground,  and 
stamped  ujjon,  as  of  no  worth  and  no  authority. 

The  reasoning  by  which  this  act  is  justified,  is  no  less  extraordinary.  The  whole  transaction 
is  based  on  the  authority  of  religion,  as  interpreted  by  the  actors,  and  invokes  its  highest 
sanction,  "the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe."  It  is  true,  that  another  element  of 
authority  is  picked  up,  by  going  back  to  a  supposed  state  of  man  before  he  enters  into  society, 
commonly  called  "  the  state  of  nature,"  out  of  which  grow  "  natural  laws,"  and  "  natural 
rights  ;"  but  religion  is  the  foundation,  superstructure,  and  finish  of  the  whole.  We  will  first 
dispose  of  the  profane  part  of  the  argument,  or  the  law  of  nature  part. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  disprove,  that  man  has  "  natural  rights," 
or  that  the  claim  of  a  slave  to  freedom  is  a  valid  one,  both  of  which  we  fully  accord  to.  We 
only  wonder,  that  a  conclusion  of  such  tremendous  consequence,  as  that  arrived  at  in  this 
document,  should  have  no  other  profane  authority  (profane  in  distinction  from  sacred)  brought 
to  its  supjjort,  than  the  undefined  rule  of  "  natural  right." 

"  The  law  of  nature,"  says  Blackstone,  "  is  the  will  of  God."  Justinian  says,  "it  is  to 
live  honestly."  Blackstone's  comment  on  this,  is,  "  not  lo  injure  society."  "  The  founda- 
tion"  of  natural  lavv,  Blackstone  says,  is,  "  that  man  should  pursue  his  own  true  and  sub- 
stantial happiness,"  which,  he  adds,  is  "  the  substance  of  the  law  of  God."  He  also  says, 
that  "  to  know  t!ie  law  of  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  reason ;"  but  he  adds, 
as  man's  "  reason  is  corrupt,  and  his  understanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error,"  "  immediate 
and  direct  revelntion,  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  is  to  be  consulted. 

Nathan  Dani:,  the  great  American  jurist,  speaks  of  "  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason, 
made  by  God  himself"  "The  law  of  nature,"  he  says,  "  is  a  perfect  rule,  but  is  understood 
only  by  «  right  use  of  reason."  "A  state  ol  nature,"  he  says,  "  wants  a  common  judge,  " 
which  society  sets  up.  Again: — "  Civil  laws  are  those  of  nature  modified  and  perfected," 
Again  : — "  A  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  despotism  and  wretchedness,"  because,  "  if  one  may 
do  as  he  pleases,  another  may,  and  each  is  his  own  judge,  and  judges  the  Judges."  He  says  that 
justice  in  this  way  is  obtained,  "  not  probably  more  than  once  in  twenty  cases."  Again : — 
"  In  a  state  of  nature,  heated  and  passionate  men  are  the  judges."  "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  this  poor  free  man's  liberty,  so  much  extolled  by  some,  is  worth  to 
him,  on  the  xehotc." 

We  have  made  these  quotations,  merely  to  show  what  an  indefinite  and  unsettled  rule  the  law 
of  nature  is.  The  more  we  cite  legal  authorities  to  this  point,  the  more  we  shall  be  puzzled. 
They  themselves  don't  pretend  to  understand  it.  Like  sensible  men,  they  set  themselves  to 
determine  what  law  is  as  fixed  by  society,  and  they  know  no  other.  That  there  are  "  natural 
rights,"  which  men  may  be  compelled  to  resoit  to  on  emergencies,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  the  best,  or  even  good  authority,  in  the  social  state,  they  are  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  possible.  They  are  for  extremities,  as  a  necessity,  not  for  common  use.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is,  as  stated  above,  by  Mr.  Dane — that  "  civil  laws  are  those  of  nature 
modified  avA  perfected."  The  aims  of  the  structure  of  civil  jurisprudence  have  been,  to  as- 
certain, as  well  as  could  be,  the  law  of  nature,  so  called,  by  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion, 
and  with  Christian  jurists,  as  Blackstone  above  intimates,  by  consulting  "  an  immediate  and  di. 
rect  revelation,"  the  Bible.  The  best  authority,  therefore,  is  not  to  go  back  to  a  state  of  naturt* 
— for  that  is  where  man  first  began,  and  is,  as  Mr.  Dane  above  says,  "  a  s\a.Xe  oi  despotism  aitd 
mretchedness ;" — but  it  is  to  consult  that  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  wisdom  and  jus. 
tice  of  many  ages,  and  the  most  civilized  and  Christion  nations,  have  established. 

A  man  ahme  in  the  world,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  doubtless  have  a  right — call  it  "nat- 
ural," il"  you  please — to  anything  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon — a  right  to  go  where  he  pleases, 
and  do  what  he  pleases,  except  as  his  Creator  might  command  otherwise.  But  the  moment 
he  enters  into  society,  this  liberty,  or  system  of  natural  rights,  is  abridged,  while  other  right* 
we  multiplied  ;  and  if  the  state  of  society  is  good,  his  newly-acquired  rights  are  more  valuao 
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ble.  His  former  libertj',  or  natural  rights,  yield  to  the  regulations  of  society;  and  we  can  not 
think  of  an3'  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  aflecled,  or  even  taken  away,  by  such  regula- 
tions. The  ri?lU  to  breathe,  for  example,  is  the  strongest  of  all  natural  rights ;  but  society 
assumes  the  risjht  to  stop  a  man's  breath  by  hanging,  if  his  acts  should  expose  him  to  such 
a  sentence  of  the  law.  We  can  not  conceive  of  a  government  of  law,  which  recognises  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  the  laws  themselves,  in  detennining  social  rights.  They  may  be 
right,  or  they  may  be  wrong.  Ncvcrtiieless,  while  they  exist,  they  are  the  rule.  To  oppose 
them,  is  rebellion  ;  to  live  without  law,  is  anarchy  ;  or  what  Mr  Dane  calls  the  "despotism 
and  wretchedness  of  a  state  of  nature."  To  give  "  natural  rights"  as  authority  to  resist 
law,  is  the  most  indefinite  rule,  and  the  most  dangerous  authority,  that  could  be  adduced. 

And  j'et,  let  it  be  observed,  that  "natural  right"  is  the  only  authorily,  on  which  this  Buffalo 
Abolition  Convention  Manifesto  is  founded  !  It  is  first  assumed,  then  merged  in  religion,  and 
"  the  dupreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe"  is  made  responsible  for  the  result .'  He  is  appealed  to, 
his  sanction  is  invoked,  and  it  is  all  done  in  his  name  !  The  whole  of  it,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  a  religious  business,  based  on  a  religious  sentiment !     Read  it,  and  judge. 

36.  The  proper  rule. 

We  take  the  settled  and  definite  opinions  of  mankind,  as  collected  and  recorded  in  the  most 
approved  systems  of  civil  jurispi-udence,  and  as  established  in  the  most  free  Governments  and 
most  liberal  institutions  of  human  society,  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  slave  to  his  freedom. 
These  are  recognised  authorities,  from  which  nobody  can  escape.  The  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  alone  is  sufficient.  And  we  take  these  established  principles,  to  work  with 
them  by  ways  and  means  equally  well  established.  Here  is  the  essential,  the  vital,  the  mo- 
mentous point,  in  which  we  differ  from  political  Abolitionists. 

37.  Ctnirch  and  Slate. 

There  is  not  a  more  religious  people  in  the  world,  than  we  of  the  United  States;  yet  no 
people  have  been  more  scrupulous,  by  their  State  jiapers,  by  practical  legislation,  and  by 
general  feelin;]:,  in  separating  religion  from  a  participation  in  the  authorities  of  State.  They 
give  full  scope  to  the  rnora/ influence  of  reli'^ion,  hut  jealously  deny  to  it  political  power. 
If  there  be  any  one  principle  more  firmly  settled  in  the  public  miml  of  this  country,  or  better  es- 
tablished, by  universal  consent,  and  with  fixed  purpose,  than  another,  or  all  others,  we  think  it  it, 

THAT  RELIGION  SHALL  NOT  USURP  AUTHORITY    IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

38.  Political  .Abolition  a  religious  movement. 

Look  at  this  Buffalo  Manifesto.  Is  it  not  a  religious  document  ?  "  The  moral  laws  of  the 
Creator  are  paramount  to  all  human  laws ;"  "  we  ought  to  obey  God,  rather  than  man ;" 
"  considering  that,  as  Abolitionists,  the  strength  of  our  cause  lies  in  its  righteousness,  and 
onr  hope  for  it  in  our  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  ;"  "  we  owe  it  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  as  a  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  Him,"  &.C.,  "  to  regard  and  to  treat  the  third 
clause  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  &c.,  "(7»  utterly  null 
and  void,"  Sec.  Is  not  religion  the  rule,  the  sanction,  the  everything  involving  responsi- 
bility in  this  transaction  ?  Nor  is  it  a  declaration  of  principles  to  suffer,  but  of  principles  to 
act ;  nor  of  submission,  but  of  aggression ;  nor  lor  the  use  of  moral  means  alone,  but  to  take 
hold  on  political  power  ;  they  are  a  political  party,  and  were  at  that  mome«t  assembled  to 
nominate  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ! 

Men,  making  the  highest  religious  pretensions,  have  taken  lead,  and  are  at  the  head  of  the 
movement;  numerous  religious  papers  are  employed  to  advocate  it ;  a  large  corps  of  religious 
missionaries  are  in  the  field  to  preach  it ;  numerous  churches  and  pulpits  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  it,  and  are  thence  called  Abolition  Churches  ;  its  most  religions  Champion,  Mr.  Gerritt 
Smith,  has  publicly  announced,  that  he  will  go  forth,  and  preach  the  doctrine  in  Christian 
pulpits,  on  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  and  religion  everywhere  is  the  high  and  holy  sanction 
relied  upon  to  enforce  the  doctrine.  Nearly  all  the  political  Abolitionists,  and  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  the  abolition  preachers,  lecturers,  and  missionaries,  are  religious  men.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  proper  religious  enterprise.  In  this  statement  we  have  disclosed  A  great,  impor- 
tant, MOMENTOUS  FACT. 

39.  Confession  of  a  leading  Abolitionist. 

Since  we  published  the  first  edition  of  this  Tract,  we  have  had  a  conversation  with  a  leading 
Abolitionist,  than  whom  no  one  his  been  more  prominent  or  more  influential  as  such.  He 
expressed  a  wish,  that  we  would  make  some  alterations  in  this  sheet,  for  greater  good,  as  we 
have  done.  We  were  surprised  at  the  inteiest  he  took  in  it,  and  are  only  sorry  we  could  not 
follow  his  advice  in  all  its  extent.  He  said,  'The  Abolitionists,  as  a  body,  are  honest  people, 
BUT  THEIR  LEADERS  ARE  CORRUPT  AND  UNPRINCIPLED."  We  Averc  Startled  at  this,  comiug 
from  such  a  source;  but  he  repeated  with  emphasis: — "The  leaders  are  corrupt  and 
UNPRINCIPLED."  We  wcrc  forced  to  believe,  that  such  was  his  conviction,  and  that  no  maa 
knew  belter.    It  was  said  so  seriously,  so  emphatically,  and  apparently  with  such  honesty  of 
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purpose,  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  think,  he  would  not  object,  that  the  public  should 
be  aware  of  it. 

40.  "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man." 
So  says  the  Buffalo  Manifesto,  having  assumed  the  thing  to  be  provd,  viz  :  that  God  com- 
mands it.  It  is  obvious  there  is  no  answer  to  this  reason,  or  no  reasonino;  with  such  persons, 
if  they  think  they  have  such  authority.  If  they  could  prove  their  mission  by  miracles,  it 
would  be  sufficient;  but  as  this  is  only  Ihcir  o/nnimi,  a  sentiment  of  their  cum,  the  conscience  of 
those  who  think  otherwise,  is  at  least  as  good  as  theirs,  and  worthy  of  as  much  respect. 
Other  Christians,  and  the  great  majority  think,  that  God  has  not  commanded  this ;  that,  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  the  state  of  political  society  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is 
now,  an  i  slavery  fur  worse  and  more  extensive,  as  history  attests,  not  only  was  submission  to 
"  the  powers  that  be,''  enjoined  on  all  Christians,  even  to  marty.dom,  but  "servants"  (slaves) 
were  commanded  "to  obey  their  masters  iu  uU  things;''  that  St.  Paul  sent  back  Onesimus, 
a  fugitive  slave,  to  his  master,  Philemon,  to  be  treated  according  to  his  will,  thereby  recogni- 
sing Philemon's  authority  in  the  case ;  that  the  Apostles  not  only  had  a  special  authority  by 
immediate  revelation  from  God  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  when  they  said,  "  We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  but  that  they  did  not  say  this  as  a  reason  for  disobey 
ing  existing  regulations  of  society ;  that  both  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  most  scrupulous 
observers  of  all  such  regulations,  and  could  always  defend  themselves  on  that  ground  ;  that 
the  duty  of  such  submission  to  such  authorities  is  paramount  to  man's  individual  riglit  to 
arraign  the  law ;  that  obedience  to  civil  society  results  from  Divine  comaian  1 ;  that  political 
society,  as  it  exists  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  is  "  the  ordinance  of  God,"  re  (uiring  our  sub- 
mission ;  that  God's  government,  or  Christ's  kingdom  is  moral,  in  distinction  from  the  political 
edifices  of  man  ;  and  that  the  design  of  Christianity  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  order  of  political 
•ociety,  without  being  responsible  for  its  defects,  to  set  all  things  right,  by  making  all  hearts 
good.  Hence,  as  they  think,  the  scrupulous  care  and  frequent  injunctions  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  not  to  disturb  society,  as  its  peace  and  order  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  aims  of 
Christianity. 

41.  ^  Deduction. 
If  the  above  thoughts  are  correct — we  believe  tliey  are — it  will  follow,  that  no  man  can, 
with  propriety  or  good  reason,  invoke  Divine  authority  to  justify  a  use  of  political  power  in  up- 
setting political  society,  or  reforming  the  State.  If  a  Christian  employs  political  power  to 
attain  what  he  thinks  desirable  in  the  State,  he  does  it  as  a  member  of  the  political  common- 
wealth, and  not  as  being  on  a  mission  from  God,  armed  with  a  Divine  command,  imperative 
on  himself,  and  which  he  may  proclaim  as  imperative  on  all  others.  No  Christian,  in  our 
view,  is  authorized  to  invoke  such  a  Divine  sanctisn  for  such  an  act.  It  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,  identical  with  the  principle,  which  we,  as  American  citizens  and  American  freemen,  in 
our  organization  of  political  society,  have  very  distinctly  and  very  emi)liatieally  repudiated, 
viz  :  the  authority  of  religion  in  the  State  and  over  it.  And  yet,  as  all  will  see,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  sanction  of  the  Butfalo  Manifesto,  and  precisely  the  principle  on  v/hicli  that  docu- 
ment is  founded.  The  American  people  have  solemnly  resolved  and  declared,  against  the 
usurpation  of  authority  in  the  State  by  religion.  And  yet,  here  it  is,  sprung  upon  us  by  sur- 
prise, by  tlie  public  act  of  a  public  Convention,  with  the  declared  object  of  overrunning  and 
revolutionizing  the  Slate,  and  the  first  step  taken  has  been  to  plant  its  foot  on  the  Supreme 
law  of  the  land,  proclaiming  a  part  of  it,  "  to  this  nation  and  to  the  world,"  "  as  uxxjbiRLY 

NULL  AND  void" "  ABSOLUTELY  VOID  !" 

42.  The  actual  junction  of  religion  and  political  power. 

They  have  organized  as  a  party  on  the  platform  of  this  religioso-political  creed  ;  they  have 
nominated  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ;  they  have  gone  forth  into  the 
field,  established  presses,  opened  churches,  and  set  up  pulpits;  they  have  an  army  of  agents 
and  missionaries ;  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  himself  acting  as  an  agent  and  mission- 
ary,  boasted  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  that  they  had  increased  from  7,000  in  1839,  to  35,000 
in  1843;  and  that  it  is  an  actual  junction  of  religion  and  political  power,  appears  from  Iha 
lacts,  that  religion  is  the  sentiment,  and  the  machinery  of  State  the^means  employed  to  accom- 
plish the  end.  If  we  rightly  understand  the  essential  elements  of  Church  and  State  united, 
apart  from  the  accidents  ol'  form,  this  appears  to  be  the  thing.  It  comprises  the  most  potent 
agencies  of  the  kind  reco^'nised  in  history,  as  it  takes  liold  of  the  fundamental  power  of  the 
Slate,  and  would  sweep  all  before  it,  wlien  once  it  shall  have  gained  Ihe  ascendency. 

43.   The  Jbdilioii    Church. 

It  is  the  party,  and  the  party  is  a  religious  brotherhood.  They  have  one  creed,  one  faith, 
one  baptism.  To  all  others  intolerant  and  denunciatory,  they  regard  themselves  as  the  only 
pure  Church.  They  call,  not  only  their  jiolitical,  but  their  religious  opj)onents,  "  a  brotherhood 
of  thieves,"  "  manstealcrs,"  "  robbers,"  "  murderers,"  "  adulterers,"  "  liars,"  "  infidels,"  &c. 
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We  take  these  epithets,  thus  bestowed,  as  they  come  from  their  presses,  and  are  heard  from 
their  pulpits. 

44.  This  the  wily  mode  by  which  Church  a-nd  State  can  be  united  in  this  country. 
If  it  is  to  come  at  aU,  it  will  not  come  in  the  forms  heretofore  known  in  historj-,  but  it  will 
steal  upon  us.  The  old  form  would  be  instantly  recognised,  and  reprobated.  But,  to  succeed, 
it  must  take  a  form  corresponding  with  the  popular  modes  of  action  in  American  society. 
Can  anything  be  nearer  to  it  than  l^iis  ?  It  is  the  very  model,  the  perfect  type  of  our  social 
S)-stom,'in  an  orisinal  popular  movement.  It  is  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  but  the  very 
thing.  We  have  only  to  ask,  what  is  the  element  of  tliis  movement  ?  Is  it  religion  ?  Or  is  it 
not  ?     If  it  is,  then  it  is  Church  and  State,  and  aa  attempt  to  unite  the  two. 

45.  This  would  be  a  fearful  poiver,  if  it  should  prevail. 

It  is  a  power  that  mounts  the  hobby  of  oiie  principle  to  ride  over  all  others — a  sword  that 
cuts  all  ties,  however  sacred,  for  the  sake  of  cutting  one  admitted  to  be  bad.  They  do  not 
consider,  that  the  great  principles  of  the  moral  and  social  system  are  numerous,  all  having 
Iheir  respective  claims,  and  that,  like  men  in  society,  they  modify  each  other,  in  their  practicjd 
Rpplicalion  ;  but  tliey  take  one  out  from  all  the  rest,  and  propound  it  as  an  abstraction  to  gov- 
ern the  world — to  break  down  ei'ery  other  that  comes  in  its  way. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  state  the  well-known  fact,  that  all  religious  sects  have  their  fa- 
vorite opinions,  and  often  one  favorite  opinion.  Holding  them  dear,  they  of  course  wish  to  see 
them  reduced  to  practice,  and  if  they  had  the  power,  they  would  not  only  urge  them  elo- 
quently, but,  prcadvenlure,  would  enforce  them  rigorously.  It  is  lor  this  reason  that  religion  is 
held  to  be  a  dangerous  power  in  the  felate — certainly  so,  until  we  can  be  sure  that  the  opin- 
ions adopted  are  sound.  If  a  favorite  opinion  of  a  religious  sect  is  unsound,  and  if  it  is  to  be- 
come a  hobby  in  povser,  to  be  enforced  any  how,  and  by  whatever  means,  it  then  becomes  a  ter- 
rible power.  History  exhibits  too  melancholy  a  record  of  devastations  wrought  in  society  by 
this  cause,  not  to  be  a  solemn  warning. 

46.  jS  difference  between  religion  and  true  religicn. 
There  are  a  thousand,  not  to  say  ten  thousand  religions  in  the  world,  but  only  one  that  is  true  f 
nnd  there  are  forms  of  Christianity  by  no  means  free  from  error.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
intolerant,  herce,  and  bloody  a  religion  is,  the  farther  is  it  from  the  pure  religion  of  a  pure 
Christianity.  Is  not  political  abolition  intolerant  ?  Is  it  not  fierce  /  And  who  will  say, 
that,  in  all  its  tendencies,  it  is  not  rushing  onward  to  the  opening  of  rivers  and  seas  ol 
blood  ? 

47.  The  duty  of  all  true  Christians  in  regard  to  this  movement. 

The  time  is  coming,  has  come,  when  religion,  in  the  face  and  in  violation  of  the  American 
political  creed  and  of  American  fundamental  political  lav/,  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  aa 
attempt  to  usurp  the  powers  of  State.  It  behooves  all  true  Christians  among  us,  to  see,  that 
Christianity  is  not  held  responsible  for  this.  Christianity,  rightly  interpreted  and  properly 
understood,  can  not,  in  our  view,  be  responsible  lor  it.  ^V'e  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  we 
admit  and  believe,  that  many  true  Christians,  with  sincere  and  conscientious  minds,  have  been 
and  are  being  persuaded  into  the  ranks  of  this  religioso-polilical  sect,  and  that  it  is  chiefly 
eflected  by  an  api)eal  to  their  religious  feelings.  They  are  persuaded  to  believe  things  which 
are  not  true,  and  they  listen  to  interpretations  of  Divine  command,  which  are  unwarranted 
in  the  application  tliat  is  made  of  them.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  •'  rendering  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  is  eflaced  from  their 
minds  by  the  dochines  they  read  in  abolition  papers,  and  hear  from  abolition  pulpits,  and  they 
lose  sight  of  that  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  American  institutions,  equally  impor- 
tant and  equally  precious  to  all  freemen  and  to  all  religious  sects,  viz :  that  religion  shall  not 
have  authority  in  the  State,  and  may  not  usurp  it.  They  are  told,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man ;" — but  they  are  not  told  that  one  part  of  such  obedience  is  to  "submit 
to  the  powers  that  be,"  that  is,  to  the  ordinances  of  civil  society.  The  very  precept  that  is 
invoked  to  lead  them  astray,  is  most  directly  in  point  to  keep  them  right.  They  do  not  see, 
for  the  time  being,  though  they  may  afterward  see  it  with  regret  and  sorrow,  that  religion, 
taking  hold  of  the  machinery  of  State,  as  religion,  is  entirely  out  of  place,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  design  of  our  political  institutions,  but  equally  so  in  regard  to  the  design  of  Christian- 
ity. _  The  latter,  in  maintaining  the  character  of  a  "  kingdom  not  of  this  world,"  has  a  loftier 
mission,  and  more  universal  functions,  than  to  raise  a  conflict  with  political  powers,  by  using 
Political  weapons.  Its  errand  is  with  the  heart,  and  its  power  is  over  the  heart.  Its  m(yrai 
powei  is  disarmed,  the  moment  it  resorts  to  political  power,  and  God  is  no  longer  with  it.  The 
spirit  has  lied,  and  it  is  not  Christianity,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions;  nor  can  Christian- 
ity be  made  responsible  for  that  whicli  its  precepts  and  spirit  alike  forbid.  If  these  are  just 
thoughts,  every  true  Christian,  as  well  as  every  true  patriot,  will  be  apprized  of  his  duty  in 
regard  to  political  abolition.     Most  respectfully,  most  Idndly,  and  with  affectionate  conceri^ 
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would  we  implore  those  Christians,  who  have  honestly  enlisted  in  this  enterprise,  to  pause  and 
consider.  Their  allegiance  to  GoJ  is  doubtless  first,  Inghest,  and  most  sacred.  It  is  for  that 
we  invoke  their  allegiance  to  the  State,  because  God  ha^  enjoined  it.  We  implore  them  to 
consider  both  the  scandal  and  prejudice  that  will  attach  to  Christianity,  by  forcing  religion 
into  a  political  warfare,  by  buckling  upon  it  a  political  harness,  and  putting  into  its  hands 
political  weapons,  fur  an  inevitable  discorafilure.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  imagined,  that  the 
American  people,  having  once  opened  their  eyes  to  such  an  attempt,  will  tolerate  it  ? 

48.  Great  Britain  aiid  American  Abolition. 

In  the  political  aspects  of  this  question,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  shr.t  our  eyes  to  th« 
fact,  that  American  citizens  should  stand  up  in  the  woild's  Convention  at  London,  and  pandei 
to  Die  lust  of  empire,  and  of  the  world's  empire,  nourished  in  that  capital  and  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  that  countiy,  by  denouncing  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  conspiring 
■with  tliose  who  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  overturn  our  institutions  in  a  servila 
and  civil  war.  That  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  morally  allied  to  the  abolition  movement 
of  this  country,  is  certain.  The  language  that  has  been  used  by  American  Abolitionists,  in 
Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  in  other  public  places  of  that  empire,  can  not  but  be  regarded  as 
utterly  hostile  to  that  fealty  which  every  American  citizen  owes  to  the  Government  of  his 
country.  VVIien  words,  and  such  words,  are  so  strong,  can  the  heart  be  right  ?  If  they  have 
not  already  conspii'ed,  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  they  would  at  any  moment  conspire  with 
the  Govemmt-nl  of  that  counliy  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  this,  to  accomplish  their 
end  ? — Doubtless  they  are  looked  upon  as  fcUow -workers,  whenever  the  British  Government 
flhall  have  occasion  to  employ  them. 

49.  The  denatimuilizing  influence  of  political  abolition. 

The  conduct  of  American  Abolitionists  abroad,  as  above  referred  to,  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
results  of  human  society  ;  at  least,  it  is  what  no  one  could  have  anticipated,  or  would  hav« 
predict,  d.  If,  indeed,  there  be  anything  in  political  abolition,  whicli  can  so  utterly  deiuition- 
al'ze  Americans  bom,  and  set  Iheui  against  tlieir  own  country,  to  denounce  it  jiublicly  ia 
foreign  paits,  and  to  show  a  disposition  to  enter  into  any  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  it  is  high  tiine  that  so  unpatrioiic  a  movement  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. 

.50.  Perjury. 

We  must  farther  solicit  that  honest  and  conscientious  portion  of  the  community,  who,  witl 
the  most  upright  designs,  have,  as  we  believe,  been  seduced  by  the  leaders  of  political  aboli 
tion  into  that  laith,  to  consider  the  position  in  whicli  they  are  placed  as  religious  ?/«?»»,  by  ad 
hering  to  and  acting  with  the  Abolitionists,  in  the  way  proposed.  How  can  they,  as  Amer 
ican  citizens,  bound  by  all  the  solemnities  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  ant 
Government  of  the  United  States — for  that  oath  is  always  implied  in  a  ballot,  and  in  many 
States  actually  administered  as  a  qualification — how  can  they  subscribe  to  such  a  declaratioi 
as  the  Bufialo  Manifesto,  and  then  vole  the  abolition  ticket,  or  how  can  they  vote  tha 
ticket  at  all,  having  such  a  declared  object,  without  contracting  the  stain  of  tekjurt  on  theu 
touts  ?    And  is  not  the  Manifesto  itself  a  stibornation  of  perjury  1 

51.  Aivother  view  of  this  perjury. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  case,  as  it  is  perjury  proposed — and  publicly  proposed 
In  this  view  it  is  shameless.  It  is  farther  than  crime  has  ever  before  presumed  to  go.  Bu 
observe  the  spectacle  it  would  present,  if  it  were  carried  out.  The  proposaJ  and  enterprise 
is,  to  obtain  a  political  ascendancy  in  the  national  councils,  and  to  elect  the  Federal  officers 
to  administer  the  Government  of  the  country.  They  invite  this  whole  nation  to  perjure  them 
selves  at  the  ballot-box  !  Is  it  not  so  ?— What  a  scene  would  that  be!  And  they  set  up  th« 
pulpit  of  religion  to  persuade  them  into  it  !  They  profess  to  do  it  all  in  the  name  and  by  th< 
sanction  of  "  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  '." 

When  they  shall  have  accomplished  this  end,  the  President  elect  is  to  stand  up  before  th« 
nation  and  the  world,  and  take  the  following  oath  : — •'  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  And  he  is  to  do  this,  witk 
a  proclamation  in  his  right  hand,  before  uttered  and  published,  that  he  will  do  neither,  and  that 
he  will  violate  every  part  of  this  oath  !  And  the  Vice  President,  and  every  member  of  Congress, 
and  every  Federal  Officer,  throughout  the  land,  belonging  to  this  party,  is  to  do  the  same  thing  I 
Was  such  a  scene  ever  before  projected  to  be  enacted  in  human  society  ? — How  it  is  i  issibla 
to  come  to  any  other  result,  under  the  Buffalo  Manifesto,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  see.  A 
perjured  people,  a  perjured  Government,  a  perjured  nation,  punishing,  in  a  common  court  of 
lustice,  with  the  heaviest  penalties,  that  by  which  they  attained  their  eminence  I 
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